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1624 (p. 398), which embraced not only soldiers but other
persons, were little better. On the other hand, objections
can hardly be raised against the permission to Lords-
Lieutenant (p. 155) to use martial law in time of invasion
except in so far as the vagueness of the wording left the
permission open to abuse. Such commissions were also
given to captains of merchant-ships sailing to distant coun-
tries, but may have been justified on the ground that their
vessels were hardly to be distinguished from men-of-war.
Ireland being in an almost constant state of insurrection,
commissions to execute martial law were frequent there,
and give some colour to Stafford's contention that in that
country martial law was the rule.
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THE ancient obligation upon every freeman to be prepared
to go to war in defence of his country still held good in the
sixteenth century. Developed and graduated by the Assize
of Arms and the Statute of Winchester, the national forces
were mobilised from the time of Edward I onwards under
Commissions of Array. These commissions in their later
form (p. 156) were issued by authority of the crown to
leading persons in the counties, and large towns, and to
others possessing military experience, empowering them
to make lists of the able-bodied men within their districts,
to fix the arms, horses, and equipments to be provided by
each person according to his ability, and to drill and exercise
the forces so raised, in order that they might be ready to
act when and where required. The lists were to- be sent in
to the Privy Council, by whose further orders and instruc-
tions the commissioners were to abide. The purpose of
these commissions was to organize, but not actually to
bring into the field, the national militia. When required
for active service, the forces were called out by means of